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BEFORE THE TIDE OF WAR FLOWED OVER AND BROKE UPON IT, THE CATHEDRAL OF 

REIMS IN ADDITION TO BEING THE MOST REVERED AND PRECIOUS OF ALL RELIGIOUS 

EDIFICES IN FRANCE, WAS IN MANY RESPECTS THE NOBLEST AND MOST BEAUTIFUL. 

THOUGH MUCH HAS BEEN DONE TO RESTORE IT, REPAIRS WILL PROBABLY CONTINUE 

FOR ANOTHER HALF-CENTURY. THE CATHEDRAL WAS FORMALLY REOPENED FOR 
WORSHIP THE MIDDLE OF LAST MONTH—MAY, 1927. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORIC STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS OF NORTHERN FRANCE 


[Especially prepared for ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, through the courtesy of the French Embassy in 
Washington, by the Association Etrangére d’Echanges Artistiques of Paris. Translated from the\French by 





Arthur Stanley Riggs.| 


tical architecture — has always 

been also one of the foremost 
sources of ancient stained windows. 
From the point of view of their classi- 
fication, it is easy to discriminate them 
by epochs, since their fabrication has 
been continuous for more than six 
hundred years and the variations in 
both their technique and style corre- 
spond to the centuries which produced 
them. This statement, however, is not 
absolute. According to the region and 
the atelier or workshop, delays or 
advances in the adoption of certain 
formule and methods are to be noted. 
Some of the glass executed in the 
XVIth century, for example, may pre- 
sent from the graphic standpoint char- 
acteristics manifestly proper to the 
XVth century, which at times makes 
proper attribution difficult. 


P tical orchite rich in ecclesias- 


In considering French stained glass it 
is not enough to base it upon its 
esthetic values: the materials employed 
in its coloration and manufacture must 
be equally remarked. Certain colors 
do not appear in the composition of the 
panels except at certain definite periods. 
It is also the case that prior to the 
XIVth century the use of the gold- 
stain is unknown. Similarly, wheel- 
pattern engraving was but little em- 
ployed until after 1300. It belongs, ac- 
cordingly, to the moment when, for the 
first time, pleated or folded glass was 
utilized. As for the glazier’s vice, no 
artisan used it until an hundred years 
later—the XVthcentury. These same 
craftsmen awaited the dawn of the 
Renaissance to substitute the diamond 
for the hot iron in cutting their glass. 
Never before the X VIIth century could 
applied enamels produce a good effect 
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THE MOST NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE GLASS OF ITS PERIOD. 
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THE GREAT XIIITH CENTURY 











in the decoration of windows. A 
precise knowledge of the technical 
means employed in France is there- 
fore essential to the dating of windows 
in our country. 


XIITH CENTURY WINDOWS 


The windows of the XIIth century 
are the oldest to come down to us. 








ELEMENTS OF A XIIITH CENTURY WINDOW IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. 


They are marked by the robustness of 
their rabbeted leads. Their very small 
panes are cut into literal morsels of 
exceedingly simple form. Their decora- 
tion, clearly Byzantine in derivation, 
portrays for the most part hieratic 
personages. Notwithstanding their 
conventional stiffness, these rigid char- 
acters do not lack in elegance. Their 
vestments are elaborately folded, the 
plicatures being indicated by a mul- 
tiplicity of fine touches which rapidly 
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The faces 
were done in minute detail, and the 
backgrounds, treated as stencils, dis- 
play elements obtained by the use of a 
wooden graving-tool—a very primitive 
means which none the less gave ad- 


disappeared in later works. 


mirable effects. The glass-painters of 
this century as a general rule used very 
few tohes, but made them true. They 
mixed the flora and fauna of the 
regions where they worked, and did not 
hesitate to place among the branches of 
their trees fantastic animals which are 
also to be remarked in the capitals of 
many columns. 

Only the Cistercian abbeys are bar- 
ren of historic windows—the stern rule 
of the Order forbade them. Never- 
theless, the Cistercians made rare and 
curious windows for their edifices, com- 
binations of uncolored or scarcely 
tinted glasses. It was but very gradu- 
ally that they adopted the familiar 
arrangement or pattern of knots, often 
most picturesque, and of which a num- 
ber could pass for very modern work. 

Cistercian windows are to be seen 
today in the churches of Aubazine, 
Pontigny and Bénisson-Dieu. 


XIITH CENTURY WINDOWS 


Such compositions are naturally 
quite different from the windows of the 
classic cathedrals of the XIIIth cen- 
tury. For then—at the loftiest heights 
to which French architecture has 
soared—there was a corresponding ef- 
florescence of stained glass. The artists 
of the day conserved all the rules, all 
the secrets of their predecessors, in 
developing their own work. But they 
also had what their artistic forbears 
lacked: sure taste, a more supple im- 
agination, a technique developed to the 
point of practical perfection. The field 
open to their activities was also far 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


greater. From century to century, as 
we know, the cathedral tended to 
become a glass cage. At times the 
window spaces were embellished with 
legendary scenes; again, with gris- 
atlles—more or less in monochrome—of 
novel effect and great interest. 

In the legendary scenes the designs 
had a lively character, quite free from 


remained in the race for stylization. 
In the spirit which inspired them one 
feels something of the scholastic. As 
for the ornaments of architectural form 
which separated the personages of the 
grisatilles or of the mosaics, they were 
at once curtailed and simple. This 
same simplification is visible in the 
composition of the borders, as well as in 





DETAIL FROM ONE OF THE WINDOWS OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. END OF THE XVTH, BEGINNING OF THE 
XVITH CENTURY. 


the conventional stiffness of the pre- 
ceding century. The artists humanized 
them, bringing adroitly into play the 
stern likeness of the images about the 
portals which were refused a place in 
the general decorations and accessories, 
which remained wholly conventional 
for a considerable period. In the 
grisailles, on the contrary, not a trace 
of realism had as yet appeared; they 


the. means employed to translate the 
subjects to be represented to the glass. 
In the XIIIth century the wooden 
graving-tool was no longer in use. 
Color became fresh, strong, yet as 
delicate as it was sumptuous. Lines 
and zones of half-tone sufficed to main- 
tain between them the transition and 
independence which saved the en- 
sembles from any regrettable confusion. 
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THE INTERIOR OF REIMS CATHEDRAL BEFORE THE WAR, LOOKING WEST FROM THE 
CHOIR TOWARD THE TWO GREAT WESTERN ROSES. 
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Contemporaneously with the large 
figures, portraits of kneeling donors 
appeared in certain panels, as did 
others representing the Guilds. To 
enumerate the churches in which there 
still remain at least considerable frag- 
ments of the works painted during this 
brilliant epoch of the national art would 
be impossible. Suffice it here to indi- 
cate the principal ones which were or 
still are rich in XIIIth century glass, 
viz.: Reims, Chartres, Bourges, Le 
Mans, Rouen, Angers, Sens, Troyes, 
Strasbourg; the Sainte-Chapelle of 
Paris, Orbais l’Abbaye, Sainte-Rade- 
gonde of Poitiers, Auxerre, St.-Martin 
aux Bois, St.-Sulpice de Faviéres. 


XIVTH CENTURY WINDOWS 


Between the products of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries there is 
no very brusque transition. From the 
point of view of glass-painting, this 
period of French history is marked by a 
quite perceptible decadence. The 
XIVth century glaziers were forced to 
reproduce, for the sake of edulcorating 
their work, the examples and patterns 
already familiar. They took small 
pains to invent new types, but met 
their considerable needs with very 
limited resources. For another thing, 
the times were troubled. Like most 
men of their day, the glaziers—because 
of the Hundred Years War—lacked the 
security necessary to the artist. It is 
accordingly not surprising that they 
undertook with small enthusiasm the 
composition of windows with multiple 
figures, that they cut down the borders, 
or that they showed themselves stingy 
with color, and so developed—at times 
mistakenly—simple grisazlles. 

Our interest in their productions in- 
heres in the inspiration they derived 
direct from Nature and in the in- 
creased truthfulness and vivacity they 


imparted to the figures in their sacred 
scenes or legendary compositions. The 
influence of Flemish realism, clearly 
evident during this period, again gave 
French art its quickening influence 
during the reign of Charles V. Finally, 
some of the simplest compositions of 
this century are among the happiest. 
One can admire without reserve many 
of the roses which are confined to two 
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THE XIVTH AND XVTH CENTURY APSIDAL WINDOWS OF 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SOISSONS BEFORE THE WAR. 


colors — blue and red generally — in 
which the uncolored motives or per- 
sonages stand out clearly of themselves, 
or are discreetly set off by touches of 
golden stain. 

Among the most curious of these 
XIVth century windows are those of 
Nisder-Haslach and of the churches of 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Colmar, in Alsace. In the former, the 
wheel-tracery, then but recently put into 
practice, made possible the rendering of 
peculiarly agreeable variations in the 
effects. 


XVTH CENTURY WINDOWS 


General decoloration, enlargement of 
the human figures, the more and more 
frequent presence of the donors, a multi- 
plicity of phylac- 
teries covered with 
inscriptions explain- 
ing or commenting 
upon the scenes 
represented, abund- 
ance and variety of 
damascene-like (or 
diaper) figure-work, 
clear evidence of the 
use of models for the 
human figures and 
fidelity to the model 
in the drapery of 
the robes, which at 
times also present 
“breaks” in the 
German manner, 
the use wherever 
necessary of purely 
“filling’’ compart- 
ments—these are 
the essentials to be 
noted from the reign 
of Charles VI tothat 
of Charles VIII. 
Above all, the decorated windows of the 
XVth century derive from the char- 
acter of the preceding epoch; they fore- 
shadow the marvelous development 
glass-painting was to display within a 
short time. Chalons sur Marne, Metz, 
Toulouse, among the Cathedrals, and 
Ambierle, Verneuil, Saint-Merri of 
Paris, St. - Nicholas - de - Port, Saint- 
Quentin, Saint-Omer, Carentan among 
the urban and rural churches could not 
deny their consanguinity with Bay- 
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DETAIL OF A XVITH CENTURY 
WINDOW IN THE CATHEDRAL OF ROUEN. 


onne, Sens, Tours, Limoges, Epernay, 
Troyes, Bar-on-Seine, Triel, Limours 
and St.-Germain 1l’Auxerrois, to cite 
only a few of the edifices which, during 
the triumphant Renaissance; received 
the glorious parure of their windows. 


XVITH CENTURY WINDOWS 
These are built up of elements tend- 


ing ever to become larger. Partici- 
pating in the general 
evolution of man- 
ners characterized 


by a corollary les- 
sening in religious 
beliefs, they tended: 
to lose their monu- 
mental character 
and swung joyously 
away toward the 
formula of art for 
art’s sake. “They 
: provided artistic 
é N | emotions rather 
4” _ than pious enjoy- 
ly ment,’’ writes one 
¢ critic. It is note- 
F worthy that the 
artists who pro- 
duced them no 
longer resigned 
themselves to anon- 
ymity. What they 
wished to create, 
what they succeed- 
ed in so admirably,. 
what they handed down to us, was 
translucent painting. They turned anew 
to beautiful color, interpreting with all 
the gifts of undeniable personal genius, 
a program of infinite variety. They 
mingled history, hagiography, the 
blazonry of mythology and even poli- 
tical allusions, which they often sym- 
bolized in savory though hardly liturgi- 
cal fashion by admirable female nudes. 

From the point of view of the 
materials themselves, the use of the 
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How THE WAR LEFT ONE OF THE XVITH CENTURY 
WINDOWS OF THE EXQUISITE LITTLE CATHEDRAL OF 
Noyon. 


diamond for cutting greatly facilitated 
the work of these perfect craftsmen, 
enahling them to make frequent use of 
stencils for rapidly brushing on the 
diapered patterns so much in favor 
and which they used with rare facility. 

These sixteenth century windows 
mark the apogee of the glazier’s art 
in France. Between 1500 and 1600 it 
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attained its highest possibilities, leav- 
ing nothing for even experimentation 
later. It disappeared—in effect, it 
died—all of a sudden. The XVIIth 
century, from the viewpoint of glass- 
painting, is heartbreaking. The 
XVIIIth, profoundly stirred by pre- 
occupations foreign to the doctrines of 
the Church, is scarcely more consoling, 
and it has left us with but few examples 
of enamelled windows. It is true that 
the heritage of previous centuries was 
an almost unknown treasure. Not- 
withstanding the Revolution of 1789 
France, to the beginning of the World 
War, was incomparably the richest 
country of the world in stained glass. 
In nine Départments the events of 
1914-1918 brutally endangered or an- 
nihilated the conservation of this 
jewelled treasure. Among the losses 





SHELL-FIRE DESTROYED THESE UPPER WINDOWS IN THE 
BASILICA OF ST.-QUENTIN. 
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which are irreparable, the windows of 
the Cathedral of Reims stand forth as 
the shining example. But more surely 
than any elaborate mourning, a simple 
enumeration of what has been de- 
stroyed will fix in memory the extent 
of the damage suffered by a unique 
national collection. No student of the 
transformations of the aesthetic and of 
the evolution of the craft of the glazier 
can ponder such a catalogue without 
realizing, at least to some extent, the 
gap now existing in the history of art 
as a direct result of the war. 


Il. 


Here follows the list, drawn from 
documents preserved by the Service des 
Monuments Historiques, of the prin- 





A VIEW THROUGH THE CLOISTER OF HEROIC VERDUN. 

Not A PARTICLE OF GLASS REMAINED IN ANY OF THESE 

WINDOWS. PHOTO BY COURTESY OF CHARLES J. 
CONNICK. 
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IN 1918 THE CHOIR WINDOWS IN THE CHURCH OF 
ESSOMES IN THE AISNE WERE LIKE THIS. 


cipal windows destroyed or seriously 
damaged in the Aisne, Ardennes, 
Marne, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, 
Nord, Oise, Pas-de-Calais, and Somme 
Départments; in a word, practically 
wherever the fight raged. The De- 
partment of the Vosges alone was 
spared. This proved the case partly 
because few violent actions were fought 
there, and partly because the region is 
one of the least richly endowed in glass. 

Aisne: Windows of the churches of 
Ambleny (XVIth c.), Amigny Rouy 
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MAKING REPAIRS TO A SALVAGED WINDOW ON THE WAR-SCARRED FLOOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS. 


(XVI ¢c., Christ on the Cross), Ancien- 
ville (St.-Médard, Nativity; Adoration 
of the Magi, both of the XVIth c.), 
Andelain (XVIth c.), Bougneux (choir 
window, XIIIth c.), Billy sur Oureq 
(remains of XVIth c. windows in choir), 
Bonneil (fragment of XVIth c.), Bucy 
le Long (XVIth c.), Coincy (XVIth 
c.), Essommes (XIIIth, XIVth, XVIth 
c.), Fauconcourt (XVIth c.), Fére en 
Ardennois (XVIth c.), La Ferté-Milon, 
(St. Nicholas church, Jesse-Tree, 
XVIth c.), Fossoy (XIIIth c.), Lhuys 
(Crucifixion, medallion, XIIIth c.), 
Montfaucon (fragments from various 
centuries), Parfondru (fragments of 
various windows of the XVIth c.), 
Saponay (several fragments, XVIth 
c.), Saint-Bandry (XVIth c., frag- 


ments), St.-Quentin (XIVth and 
XVIth c., for the most part taken away 
by the German armies and later re- 
covered with the exception of one case 
of breakage), Cathedral of Soissons and 
church of Vissous (fragments from the 
XIVth and windows of the XVIth c.). 
Ardennes: Windows from _ the 
churches of Attigny (XVth c. frag- 
ments), Balham (window dated 1536), 
Doux (fragments from the XVth c., 
representing a Bishop and angel), Ste- 
Vaubourg (medallions in the north 
transeptal window, XVIth c.), Warceq 
(windows dated 1537 and 1540). 
Marne: Windows from the churches 
of Baine (Ste.-Catherine, medallion, 
XVIth c.), Brimont (XVIth c. frag- 
ments), Champigny (fragments of 
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LABORIOUSLY FITTING THE GATHERED-UP FRAGMENTS TOGETHER TO RECONSTRUCT PANELS IN THE SMASHED 


XIIITH CENTURY WINDOWS OF REIMS. 


AFTER THIS INTRICATE PUZZLE HAS BEEN SOLVED, THE PIECES ARE HELD 


IN PLACE WITH GUMMED CLOTH TO AWAIT THE HAND OF THE RESTORER. 


XIIIth c., from three windows), Cou- 
lommes (XVIth c. window), Courcy 
(XVIth c. window), Cuchery (XVIth 
c. fragments), Jouy (XVIth c. glass), 
Montére (XVIth c. window), Nauroy 
(XVIthc. fragments), Nogent l’Abbesse 
(St.-Pierre-St. Sébastien and two 
donors, XVIth c.), Olizy (fragment of a 
window, XVIth c.), Cathedral of Reims, 
St.-Brice et Courcelles (XVIth c. win- 
dow), St.-Etienne sur Suippe (windows 
of the XVth and XVIthc.), St. Quentin 
sur Coole (windows of the choir, 
XVIth c.), Servon-Melzicourt (grisail- 
les, XVIth c.), Ville-Domange (win- 
dows, XVIth c.), Villers-Fauqueux 
(window, XVIth c.). 

Meurthe-et-Moselle: Glass from the 
church of Ludres, XVIth c. 
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Meuse: Glass’ showing angel 
musicians, from the church of Chalade, 
XVIth c. 

Nord: Glass from the church of 
Flétre, XVIth c. 

Oise: Glass from the churches of 
Airion (XVIth c. window), Bonneuil 
(XVIth c.), Chevriéres (XVIth c.), 
Clermont de Beauvoisis (XVIth c.), 
Cuy (XVIth c.), Dives (Charity of St. 
Martin, XVIth c.), Fitz-James (XVIth 
c.), Frenidres (Jesse-Tree in a window 
of the lower north side, XVIth c.), 
Hordéne en Braye (XVIth c.), Margny 
sur Matz (fragments of the XVIth c.), 
Meux (XVIth c. fragments), the 
ancient Cathedral of Noyon (XIIIth c.), 
Orrouy (windows of the XVIth c.), St.- 
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FALSE FLOOR INSIDE WESTERN FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS, SHOWING THE SCAFFOLD NECESSARY FOR 
RAISING THE RENEWED SECTIONS OF THE GREAT ROSE WINDOW, WHOSE “‘ARMATURES’’ OR MOUNTINGS HAVE BEEN 
PREPARED FOR THE RESTORED GLASS. 


Sauveur (XVIth c.), Villers St.-Leu 
(XVIth c.). 

Pas de Calais: Glass from the church 
of La Couture, XVIth c. windows. 

Somme: Glass from the churches of 
Asservillers (window dated 1534), Lan- 
court (scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, XVIth c.), Mesnil St.-Georges 
(fragments, XVIth c.), St.-Pierre a 
Montdidier (window, XVIth c.), St.- 
Pierre 4 Roye (choir windows, XVIth 
c.), St.-Gilles 4 Roye (windows, XVIth 
c.), Tilloloy (windows, XVIth c.). 


III. 


It will be noted that the losses indi- 
cated include windows in the regions (a) 
little marred by previous wars and in- 


vasions (Aisne, Marne, Oise, Somme), 
and (b) especially glass of the XIII- 
XIVth (at Reims) and XVIth 
centuries. 

Measures were taken as quickly as 
possible to mitigate the disaster. Un- 
fortunately they were not wholly ef- 
fective except at the rear, where such 
edifices as Notre-Dame de Paris, the 
Sainte-Chapelle, the basilica of St.- 
Denis and the Cathedral of Chartres 
had their chefs-d’oeuvre of the XIIIth 
century completely protected from 
bombing and from the concussions 
caused by the discharges of the anti- 
aircraft batteries. At the front, though 
careful precautions were taken, not in- 
frequently under such distressing con- 
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ditions as to involve the deaths of the 
men while at work, the results were only 
relative. The notable examples were 
Soissons and Reims.* 

With the cessation of hostilities the 
problem became one of saving as many 
fragments as possible of the magnificent 
though shattered windows from the 
action of the elements, to say nothing 
of the ravages of the conscienceless 
souvenir hunters. The method was as 
follows: 

In all churches containing ancient 
windows, the frames were taken down, 
photographed, numbered and inven- 
toried. In the ruins and rubbish care- 
ful search was made for the smallest 
and least important fragments. Archi- 
tects of the Service des Monuments 
Historiques and glass-painters applied 
themselves with infinite patience to the 
task of patching these bits together. 
This operation finished, they fixed the 
different parts firmly in place by means 
of strong bands of cloth or very thick, 
stout paper, to prevent their falling 
apart again while awaiting the moment 
of restoration. 

The problem which faced these pre- 
liminary men-of-art in determining the 
rehabilitation of the ancient windows 
was highly special, not to say distress- 
ing. In giving their solution of the 
matter they pledged their artistic re- 
sponsibility not only to the past but to 
the future as well. 

Was it possible to restore in its en- 
tirety the original appearance of the 





* Press dispatches from Reims dated May 12, describe the re- 
opening of the Cathedral after partial restoration. Minister of 
Education and Fine Arts Edouard Herriot presided over the solemn 
ceremonies, formally handing over the historic edifice to Cardinal 
Archbishop Lucon, and speaking gratefully of the munificence of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., whose financial support aided largely 
in the restoration. Ambassador Myron T. Herrick was in attend- 
ance as America’s official representative.-—The war left the Cathe- 
dral roofless, its interior seriously damaged by fire, its exterior 
scarred by shell-fire and the elements. Some of the magnificent 
stained glass windows were entirely destroyed and practically all 
were seriously damaged, many beyond repair The restoration 
thus far effected has roofed about half the vast structure and 
repaired a good deal of the visible damage, though for the next 
fifty years the work must continue to bring back something of the 
beauty and majesty lost in the tragic years of 1914-1918. 
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Must there be left 
in them traces of the war while con- 


ancient windows? 
solidating what remains, without 
further intervention? 

After much discussion and considera- 
tion this latter course was adopted. It 
seemed both more honest and more in 
consonance with true regard for the 
esthetic, because a restoration, be it 
ever so well done, is always visible and 
frequently unfortunate. The decision 
was taken with particular reference to 
Reims, since its wealth of glass suf- 
fered most. Of all the delicate and 
fragile works with which we are here 
concerned, those which remained be- 
came the more precious because of their 
enhanced sentimental value as well as 
for their surpassing beauty. So the 
decision was considered as a general 
rule applicable in every case. 

For the windows of Reims, as for 
those in all the churches either bom- 
barded or otherwise damaged by the 
war, the procedure adopted and still 
being employed, is as follows: 

The old will not be made new. The 
rebuilt panels of fragments painfully 
gathered up in 1918-19 among the 
ruins will all eventually be replaced 
where they were of old. The Service 
des Monuments Historiques Francais 
has absolutely forbidden any attempt 
in the reconstruction, to replace the 
doubtful missing sections, even with 
the assistance of the most precise 
documentary evidence. The missing 
parts will naturally all be filled up, but 
with plain or neutral glass as the neces- 
sities of each case may dictate. For 
example, if only a single panel remains 
of an entire composition, this panel is 
simply encased or mounted in an un- 
colored window. This method has 
already been followed in many Parisian 
churches—Sainte-Eustache, St.-Ger- 
main 1]’Auxerrois, St.-Gervais and St.- 
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Courtesy Ecclesiastical Department, Tiffany Studios, New York. 


DESIGN OF ACOMPLETE WINDOW MADE TO SHOW THE EFFECT 
_OF JEWELS WITH LEADED GLASS. 


Protais—whose XIVth century 
windows are fragmentary. Win- 
dow-openings wholly blank will 
be reglazed only with clear glass 
except in most unusual cases, 
such, for example, as that of the 
Cathedral of Verdun, for which 
an American soldier-painter has 
offered a new window to com- 
memorate the military coopera- 
tion and artistic solidarity of 
the United States and France. 
Later on, when the principal 
part of the rehabilitation has 
been accomplished and finances 
permit, the dream of windows 
free from all historical motifs 
may perhaps be indulged. Nat- 
urally, the new windows must 
be of clearly modern fabrica- 
tion. It has always been tradi- 
tional in France that each new 
period brings its own peculiar 
tribute in the decoration of 
ancient and revered monuments. 
The larger part of our churches 
thus display clearly the evidences 
of widely divergent and distant 
epochs which never clash but 
mingle in entire harmony. There 
is no reason, therefore, why win- 
dows true to the spirit of our 
times should not produce ahappy 
effect when placed beside the 
stained glass of many hundreds 
of years. 

In awaiting the moment for 
envisaging these important enter- 
prises, one task remains. The 
work of the glass-painter is too 
complex to permit of haste. For 
another thing, it is costly, but 
nothing will be neglected to give 
him the fullest sway in the 
former devastated regions, 
wherever the undertaking of his 
gracious task is demanded by 
the circumstances. 
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BACK VIEW OF THE IVTH CENTURY DOOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. BARBARA. 


In the center of each half is a cross formed by three panels with vine leaves and bunches of grapes, symbol of 
the holy Eucharist, carved in relief. At the top may be seen a part of the old ceiling of the room in which the 
door is exhibited. 
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COPTIC ART: 


ITS ORIGIN AND TRANSFER 





INTO THE ARABIC 


By HowarpD FREMONT STRATTON 


Illustrations from H,. E. Marcus Pasha and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


HE chief value to us of the study 
To Coptic art is the connection we 

find between the Egyptian, out of 
which it emerged; the Byzantine by 
which it was affected; and the Arabic 
into which it was absorbed. In the 
great Cairo Mu- 
seum one can trace —a. 
its first steps, and : 
in the equally great 
Arab Museum in 
the same city, be 
convinced of its 
adoption by this 
people. It will, 
however, be a diffi- 
cult matter to dis- 
place in the general 
mind, the idea that 
“Arabic”? art is 
Arabic in spite of 
the fact that it is 
wholly Coptic—for , 
it is much more 
than an adaptation: 
it is a transfer. 

The traveler in 

Egypt is apt to | Pix 
recognize there evi- | ote 





unnoted; indeed, is practically un- 
known. Like its churches, without ex- 
terior effect and hidden in the mass of 
ordinary dwelling places, it makes no 
impression on the general visitor, who 
naturally goes to Egypt to see things 
Egyptian. In the 
Cairo Museum the 
Coptic section is 
largely made up of 
the Alexandrian 
phase of the art, so 
readily confused 
with the Roman 
and Byzantine, by 
which it was there 
so much affected. 
If this collection, in 
its darkened and 
crowded corridors, 
is visited at all it is 
not as a develop- 
ment in the actual 
native art-life that 
it is viewed. It is 
very evident to the 
most casual ob- 
' server that the ad- 
eee ~vent of the Moham- 
pai : ; medans left a 


dence of only two ALABASTER PANEL WITH A DOUBLE CROSS AND A CREEP- strongly m arked 


nationalities: the 
supposedly extinct 
original race whose monuments stand 
as records of past greatness; and the 
invading Moslem overthrowing and 
destroying it while rearing structures of 
his own self-evident possession of the 
land. The interval between the two, 
filled by the so-called Coptic period, is 


ING ROSE PLANT IN RELIEF. FROM A CHURCH OF 
NAGADA IN UPPER Ecyptr. 


outward and visible 
impress upon the 
Egyptians. This the acceptance of 
Christianity by the people six centuries 
before their conquest by Islam did not 
do, though it constituted a change of 
faith laying those who professed it open 
to bitter persecution enough, without 
inviting it by conspicuous places of 
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worship. So no external evidence of 
religious purpose was presented by the 
early churches, Only as the sect grew 
stronger, and the Osirian worship di- 
minished (it was practiced in a modified 
form in parts of Egypt until the sixth 
century, and probably finally sup- 
pressed by the Mohammedans), were 
structures erected which embodied the 
architectural features recognized as 
Coptic. The prime effort at first was to 
make them worthy of their purpose by 
lavish decoration of the interiors, and 
the elimination of resemblance to the 
repudiated forms, in both surroundings 
and service. This severance from the 
old is very striking, inasmuch as every 
other system of religion introduced into 
the country, from the earliest Hittite 
to the latest Roman, had adopted many 
elements to its use, grafting its own 
upon the local cult, which still remained 
the main expression. At Luxor, Alex- 
ander the Great had himself repre- 
sented in Egyptian costume, making 
offerings to the gods of the land; 
whereas the Copts, converting one of 
the sanctuaries of the same temple into 
a chapel, destroyed all traces of its 
previous purpose, and plainly plastered 
it for its new office. All the Ptolemies, 





PART OF THE OLD ROMAN FORTRESS BETWEEN TWO OF 
WHOSE BASTIONS THE CHURCH IS “‘SUSPENDED’’. 
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APPROACH AND FACADE, Coptic CHURCH OF AL MUAL- 
LAKA, CAIRO. THE PALM TREE AT THE LEFT IS AN 
IMPORTANT ELEMENT IN THE COPTIC CEREMONIAL. 


down to the last Cleopatra, identified 
themselves with the local forms of 
worship, the transition from one set of 
multiple gods to another being com- 
paratively easy; while the passage to 
the new faith and practice meant the 
elimination of practically everything of 
the old except a few symbols adopted 
from the higher, esoteric teachings of 
the cult. The early Virgin and Child 
are still identified with Isis and Horus, 
but this is natural, since motherhood is 
universal, and its significance was in- 
tended to be comprehensive, not special. 
Also at first the ankh, the old sign of im- 
mortality which was held in the hands 
of the gods and of those on whom they 
bestowed it, was used to indicate this 
attainment, the cross being a stigma of 
malefactors; but in time the loop at the 
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THESE THREE WINDOWS ADMIT LIGHT TO THE ‘‘MUNIRA 
RoOoM’’, NAMED AFTER THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
Davoupb BEY TAKLA, A NOTABLE OF UPPER Ecypt. IN 
THE UPPER ROOMS ARE EXHIBITED COLLECTIONS OF 
METAL WORK. ‘THE GROUND FLOOR IS PARTLY OCCU- 
PIED BY A COLLECTION OF ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS 
OF CARVED STONE AND MARBLE, AND IN PART BY THE 
LIBRARY. 


top was eliminated, and the simpler 
form adopted for the church’s recogni- 
nition of resurrection. 

The conversion of the Egyptians to 
Christianity by St. Mark the Evange- 
list, in the first century, brought into 
evidence traits of character which were 
of course native, but to a large degree 
unexpressed. Akhnaten endeavored, 
long before, to displace the monstrous 
conceptions of the Amen priesthood, 
and substitute a pure monotheism and 
individual approach to the Deity, but 
this failed in spite of his example of 
beneficence—mingled with a_ puri- 
tanical destruction of images—owing 
to the ecclesiastical power. It is evi- 


dent from a study of the ancient life 
that, except to enemies in war, the 
people were a gentle race, disposed to 
pleasure and kindliness, which are 
such marked characteristics of their 
descendants. The nearest approach to 
punishment in the pictured and sculp- 
tured representations of domestic 
events—and no people has shown us 
more intimate glimpses of how they 
lived—is the group from a mortuary 
chamber, of a laborer brought before 
the overseer of the fields, apparently to 
be reprimanded, as there is no sign of 
rod or staff for corporeal correction. 
And among the myriad paintings on 
the walls of Coptic churches not one is a 
scene of torture or martyrdom. In- 
flicted suffering is apparently revolting 
to the race. The grievous self-inflicted 
penances of the early anchorites who 
fled to the deserts for ‘“‘salvation’’, was 
a passing phrase of fanaticism apt to 
obtain in all new “conversions’’. A 
joyous freedom, evident in the social 
life of today, seems to reflect the 
ancestral attitude. 

Until recent years the Coptic sec- 
tion of the Cairo Museum furnished the 
only considerable collection of the 
Christian Egyptians’ work; and its 
somewhat obscure display has not 





PULPIT IN THE MUALLAKA CHURCH (NOW A PART OF 
THE Coptic Museum, CAIRO). 
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INLAID WOODEN LECTERN. ‘THE CENTRE PIECE SHOWS 

A TIGER ATTACKING A GAZELLE. XIITH CENTURY. THE 

SIDES OF THE BOOK CASE ARE MUCH LATER. NOTE THE 
WOODEN LOCK. 


attracted general inspection. Besides, 
its chief object is to show the emergence 
of this style from the ancient source, in 
which relation it naturally does not 
reveal so much of its individual char- 
acter as happily one is now enabled to 
study in the wholly Coptic Museum 
established by the wisdom and muni- 
ficence of H. E. Marcus Pasha Simaika, 
which is so comprehensive that it aims 
to become a Coptic settlement. 

Of all sites which could have been 
chosen for this purpose in Cairo, the 
region of Al Muallaka, the “hanging 
church,” dating from the fourth cen- 
tury, is undoubtedly the most appro- 
priate, for not only has it legends going 
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as far back as a reputed founder in the 
person of a son of Nebuchadnezzar by a 
Copt mother, but it has history enough 
to endow a much more extensive area 
with absorbing interest. It also has a 
distinctive character among the earliest 
churches, which, by its intelligent 
restorations, it still retains. Its situa- 
tion, ‘““suspended”’ between two of the 
bastions inside the old Roman fortress 
of Babylon; surrounded by its monastic 
and other houses; and its domeless 
structure, all tended to protect it from 
adverse observation when persecution 
of the sect raged most fiercely. The 
largest settlement of people holding 
the faith it symbolized was gathered 
about it, so that naturally the strongest 
Coptic impress was made here. The 





CARVED CEDAR BOOKSTAND CONSISTING OF ONE PLANK 
SAWN IN THE MIDDLE. FROM THE CHURCH OF ABU 
SIFEIN (St. MERcuRIUS), OLD CarRo. 
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adjacent holy grotto in which the 
Virgin, St. Joseph, and the Child are 
said to have rested during the flight into 
Egypt, adds to the sanctity; and the 
church of Abu Sargah built over it for 
a long time disputed the claims of Al 
Muallaka to cathedralship. Among its 
priestly residents was the Bishop direct- 
ing the congregations in Abyssinia; 
there was even a burial-place for the 
natives of that country, known as the 
“field of the Abyssinians’’; and it is of 
interest to note that during the recent 
visit of the present Crown Prince and 
Princess of that kingdom to Egypt, 
they came to worship at Al Muallaka, 
owing to its having always been recog- 
nized as the mother church. It is ona 
slight elevation, and it may have been 











EPISCOPAL THRONE IN WALNUT CARVED WITH FLOWERS 
AND CROSSES IN RELIEF. FROM THE CHURCH OF THE 
ARCHANGEL MICHAEL, TO THE SOUTH OF OLD CalIRo. 





Doorway, Coptic Museum, CaAIRo. 


for this reason the dome was omitted as 
likely to call attention to its existence, 
since the sect at Alexandria was still 
obliged to use the catacombs for places 
of worship. The roof is wagon-vaulted, 
which, like the omission of the dome, is 
unique and evidently borrowed from 
the Roman buildings close at hand. If 
one approaches it by the lane-like 
streets of Old Cairo, it means a winding 
in and out through deserted ways both 
picturesque and squalid, until one 
emerges into the open space cleared in 
front of the long flight of steps leading 
to the main entrance, above which ap- 
pear the two palm trees which give 
another feature to the spot—the palm 
being an important element in Coptic 
ceremonies. Al Muallaka is the sole 
instance of a Coptic church retaining its 
three open entrance-doors, the two at 
their sides having been walled up as a 
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means of defense in the old days. Not 
only did these strongholds of the faith 
have to battle with alien invaders, but 
the sects themselves did not always live 
in harmony. 

The fountain of ablutions in the 
outer courtyard is still there, and is 
thought to have furnished the sugges- 
tion from which the Moslems took the 
idea for their tanks for the same pur- 
pose. This one, however, is not covered 
with the dome supported on twelve 
pillars typifying the Apostles, as found 
at Sancta Sophia in Constantinople, 
at Salonica, Parenzo, and elsewhere, all 
built before the Islamic conquest. The 
mosque of Sultan Hassan at Cairo, 








A BRONZE ALTAR CANOPY ON FOUR COLUMNS. EACH 
COLUMN IS SURMOUNTED BY A CROSS BEARING A CoPTIC 
INSCRIPTION GIVING THE NAMES OF THE DONOR AND HIS 
WIFE, DATED 654 OF THE ERA OF THE MARTYRS (XTH 
CENTURY). THE CROSS ON THE TOP OF THE DOME IS 
ORNAMENTED WITH A CRUCIFIX. 
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WooDEN CUPBOARD INLAID WITH IVORY PANELS 

CARVED IN RELIEF WITH FIGURES OF ANIMALS, WILD 

AND DOMESTIC BIRDS, FISH, ETC. XITH CENTURY. 
From AKHMIM IN UPPER EGypt. 


however, affords a splendid example of 
its adoption. It was customary to 
edge these pools with marbles, from a 
tradition that the place where Christ 
was baptised in the Jordan had marble 
walls and steps. 

The interior of Al Muallaka is the 
best example of an ecclesiastical whole 
to be found among the remaining 
Coptic churches, and thus forms a par- 
ticularly appropriate entrance to the 
Museum, the church still being used for 
services, and the priest with his family, 
as in the old days, occupying the apart- 
ments always adjoining the main build- 
ing. It is fortunate that the present 
incumbent is, with his son and brother, 
custodian of the collection, all three 
being scholars devoted to the subject of 
their race history and development, so 
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REPOUSSE SILVER CASE, INLAID WITH SEMI-PRECIOUS 

STONES, CONTAINING A MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS. 

ON ONE SIDE THERE IS A COPTIC INSCRIPTION, ‘“‘BEGIN- 

NING OF THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST SON OF THE 

Livinc Gop’’, AND ON THE OTHER, A VERSE FROM THE 
GosPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


that the enthusiasm of the founder of 
the Museum is ably seconded by those 
incharge. The church contains some of 
the most ancient remains of Coptic 
building extant. Its “satellite church’, 
a small building attached to it as a 
chapel, contains the baptistery, erected 
separately, it is supposed, to com- 
memorate the original practice of im- 
mersion out-of-doors. This structure 
has the best examples in place, as first 
set up, of the early work in inlays of 
marble, porphyries, and mother-of- 
pearl, so much affected by the builders 
of the mosques and tombs of the 
Khalifs who employed Coptic craftsmen 
to produce the splendid effects of the 
XIIth and XIIIth centuries. The 





Copts never made mosaic pictures, and 
this aversion to naturalistic treatment, 
evidently inherited from their ancestors 
of long ago, persists in the race, and 
made the transition to the later so- 
called Arabic conventions a very easy 
passage. The south chapel in the main 
building also has antique features 
which belong to it, notably the altar 
with its secret cavity for concealing the 
communion vessels and precious vest- 
ments. Fragments of the original 
mosaic and inlaid marbles remain, and 
some of the wall-paintings. From this 
part of the building one looks out upon 
the gate and moat of the fortress, just 
being uncovered from its long burial in 
the sand. It can be seen how the 
waters of the Nile were called into 
service by the Romans to protect their 
fortress. 





ALTAR SCREEN, MUALLAKA CHURCH, NOW A PART OF 


THE Coptic MusEuM IN CAIRO. 
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“SoFFA”’. A SORT OF MANTELPIECE IN MARBLE 

ORNAMENTED WITH MOSAICS FROM THE RUINS OF THE 

PALACE OF IBRAHIM EL GOHARY, HEAD OF THE COPTIC 

COMMUNITY AND ONE OF ITS GREATEST BENEFACTORS. 

THE SOFFA IS FLANKED BY TWO ALABASTER COLUMNS 
BEARING BRONZE CANDLESTICKS. 


All about are 
splendid examples 


of carved, inlaid 
and perforated 
panels and screens 
on the ceiling, 
doors, in front of 
the sanctuaries, and 
dividing the diff- 
erent parts of the 
assembling place. 
In the midst stands 
the pulpit, or am- 
bone, of a late type 
showing strong By- 
zantine influence 
and the structureless design which char- 
acterized that style in its early process 
of simply putting the material at hand 
together. There are few windows, but 
many lamps. No inscriptions indicate 
the legendary places of burial of the 
patriarchs said to be here interred, 
even the one who, it is claimed, lies 
under the very pulpit. It seems to 
have been a custom of the church 
Fathers to record in this world no 
gift to the congregation, or the resting 
places of departed members. 

In the Museum buildings added by 
Marcus Pasha, which one enters after 
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SPECIMEN OF CARVED STONE USED IN THE BUILDING OF 
ANCIENT CHURCHES BEFORE THE ARAB CONQUEST. 


passing through the wonderful ec- 
clesiastical monument, as great an op- 
portunity to study the domestic and 
civil life of his people is presented. It 
seems as if the reception hall, the 
library and the various living rooms 
must be very much as they were when 
the original possessors of the myriad 
objects displayed in the arrangement 
were among them. The windows, with 
their bits of mosaic-like glass and pro- 
jecting members; the tiled floors, walls, 
and fountains; the carved doors, seats, 
screens, and other furniture; the inlaid 
ceilings in deep settings; with the 
pendant lamps, rich rugs and _ parch- 
ment volumes on the wide tables, all 
combine in a whole 
which is an evoca- 
tion of the past, of 
which the fragments 
in the cases set up in 
special rooms form 
an accompaniment 
quite in harmony. 
The gardens, now 
extending to the 
bastions, are as far 
as possible in accord 
with the architec- 
ture, the new parts 
of which have been 
carefully designed 
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DETAIL OF CEILING IN THE MUALLAKA CHURCH, NOW A 
PART OF THE Coptic Museum, CAIRO. 
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to conform with the old buildings; and 
the casements have all been brought 
from ancient Coptic housesin Cairo. It 
is here one may trace in a perfectly 
orderly manner the further develop- 
ment of the art of this people after its 
emergence from the primary Egyptian 
beliefs. This change began among the 
poorer classes, as is always the case 
with new religious cults, and the sim- 
plicity of the earliest forms of service 
was imposed by this condition quite as 
much as by the founder. Its priests 
wore the plain white robes of the temple 
ministrants until such time as the vest- 
ments became resplendent with gold 
and gems, and the finest needlework 
was lavished upon them. The icons of 
saints and patriarchs embody the ex- 
treme of ornamentation. This ex- 
tended to the covering of the costumed 








CARVED PANELS OF THE XITH CENTURY. A HAWK 

ATTACKING A GAZELLE, FROM A DOOR OF THE CHURCH 

oF AMBA SHNUDA, OLD CAIRO, SHOWING THE DECLINE 
OF THIS ART. 
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WOODEN PANEL INLAID WITH AN IVORY MEDALLION, 

WITH THE FIGURE OF A SAINT SURROUNDED BY CROSSES 

IN THE FOUR CORNERS. FOUND IN THE MOUNDS OF 
FOSTAL. 


portions of the holy pictures with an 
overlay of precious metals, richly en- 
graved, and inlaid with rare stones 
(still continued among the Greek 
orthodox) for their protection from the 
devotional kissing of venerated relics. 
The toe of the statue of St. Peter, at 
Rome, as we know, has been worn 
away by this practice; and Michael 
Angelo’s Christ, in the church of Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva, in the same 
city, had to have the foot protected by 
an envelope of bronze. At first the 
libation table of the old shrines was 
used as the altar of the new cult—a 
plain block of stone eventually sup- 
planted by the elaborate structures 
since employed. The service was origi- 
nally read entirely in the Coptic lan- 
guage, evolved as a written form chiefly 
from the Greek, with a few signs from 
the hieroglyphic, through the demotic, 
for sounds the Hellenic tongue could 
not furnish. Gradually, after the 
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seventh century, Arabic crept into the 
ritual. With the revival of interest in 
their nationality, an effort is being made 
to revive the language, not only in the 
church service, but in the home. 

It is striking to find how much the 
classic development of art in Greece 
and Rome derived from Egypt. The 
great university at On (Heliopolis), as 
the center of scientific and philosophical 
learning of the then-known world, at- 
tracted scholars from all other nations. 
Mathematics, with the all-important 
branches of engineering and irrigation; 
medicine; architecture and its allied 
arts; the natural sciences and_phil- 
osophy, were here studied and adapted 
by these representatives of other grow- 
ing civilizations, and blended with their 
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own culture. History shows the Arabs, 
who came last—as conquerers, not as 
students—were wandering tribes with 
no arts beyond the expression of the 
primitive needs and sensations common 
to all nomadic peoples. So far as 
religious proscriptions did not forbid, 
they adapted and applied, with little 
modification though often with more 
taste, what they found, with certain 
reminiscences of their tent life, and the 
incorporation of elements acquired 
from the various regions through which 
they had traveled. In every conquered 
country—Egypt, Persia, Spain—they 
found a native art, and converted what 
they preferred of it to their own ends. 
In Egypt they more literally absorbed 
this, along with a greater number of the 
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Icon OF St. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. XVTH CEN- 
TURY. PAINTED ON WOOD. 


inhabitants, than in any other land. 
When they arrived and possessed the 
valley of the Nile, the art development 
there was fuller than in any: region 
through which they had passed, and it 
was natural they should take as their 
own a larger proportion than they had 
acquired elsewhere. Also it was a less- 
imitative style, so that the transfer 
was more easily made. The geometrical 
inlays of wood, enamels, glass, metal 
and mother-of-pearl could at once be 
utilized as decorations in mosque and 
palace, without offense to God or his 
Prophet. The perforations and lat- 
tices of wood and marble lent them- 
selves directly to the screening of their 
women; while the tiles, the fountains, 
and the low-relief carvings of intricate 
pattern enriched their courts and gar- 


dens. The Arab mind concerns itself 
most with speculative subjects; the 
mechanics must be furnished by a 
differently constituted race, and this 
contrast was admirably supplied by the 
Copts of the sixth century when the 
desert tribes obtained power over them. 
No originality marks the conqueror 
people, but they made immediate, in- 
genious adaptations of what they 
found, and it has passed into current 
belief as their own art. Their later 
advent as Moors into Spain was ac- 
companied by Coptic workmen, and 
the craftsmanship acquired on the 
other continent; the adaptation of their 
chosen elements to European surround- 
ings and new conditions was perfect. 

There are other features to enumer- 
ate as derived from the Copts. The 
lector’s pulpit from the monastery of 
Jeremias at Sakkara, built about five 
hundred and fifty, furnished the model 
for the mimbar from which the Sheik 
speaks to the congregation of the 
faithful. It is significant that on this 
particular pulpit, in a circle at the top, 
instead of the cross is a small shell, a 
form possibly so little suggestive of life 
that its representation would not be 
objectionable to a good Moslem. Its 
origin in Coptic art is obscure. Possibly 
it was merely for ornamental purposes, 
but more likely from an early custom of 
pouring the baptismal waters on the 
head of a convert from a scallop shell. 
It does not seem to be generally known 
that the dome, and groups of domes, so 
frequent in Islamic buildings, is dis- 
tinctive of the Coptic churches (with 
the single exception of Al Muallaka), 
some of them assembling as many as 
twelve over a single structure. The 
only object lesson in the art of the 
people which is lacking at the Coptic 
Museum is an example of this beautiful 
form of expression. 
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FRANCIS WILLEY KELSEY 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


The world of archaeology and 

the classics has suffered a loss in 

his passing that cannot be repaired. 
Dr. Kelsey was not 
only a remarkable 
scholar, but a re- 
markable man with 
the gift of making 
devoted friends. 
Intensely human, 
broad and generous 
in his judgments, 
genial and kindly in 
even the severest 
pain, he wasalso one 
of the most indefat- 
igable of workers, 
a human dynamo 
working with an 
energy, smoothness 
and precision in his 
sixty-ninth year 
that far outstripped 
the best efforts of 
many noted men in 
their physical prime 
His mind,  not- 
withstanding the 
arduous experiences 
of half a century of 
incessantly active 
scientific work, was 
the alert, eager, questing mind of 
youth, warm with sympathy, ever 
seeking new human and _ scientific 
contacts, and expressing itself with 
the directness, ease and fluency of a 
ripe maturity. Only a few days be- 
fore his death on May 14, he wrote me 
from Ann Arbor in his accustomed 
cheerful vein about an article he had 
promised to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY on 


Pete wort Kelsey is dead. 
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FRANCIS WILLEY KELSEY 
1858—1927 


discoveries he had made in the Fayoum 
this season—and I did not know that 
he was writing strapped into a heavy 
body-harness to enable him to go on 
with his work in 
spite of severe phys- 
ical pain. Againand 
again I have known 
him to be suffering, 
but invariably he 
was the cheerful 
Stoic, thrusting self 
into the _ back- 
ground, and giving 
lavishly of his wis- 
dom, his thought, 
his tireless energies. 

And now the long 
and honored career 
that began on May 
23, 1858, at Ogden, 
New York, hascome 
to its full term. 
Francis Kelsey was 
graduated from the 
University of Roch- 
ester in 1880 at the 
age of twenty-two, 
took the next five 
years in the study 
of Latin, and re- 
turned to Rochester 
for his doctorate 
in 1886, marrying Miss Isabelle 
Badger in December of the same 
year. After his graduation he was 
instructor in the classics at Lake 
Forest, where he was made professor of 
Latin. An interval of study in Europe 
completed his preliminary work, and 
in 1889 he took the chair of Latin 
language and literature at the Uni- 

[Concluded on page 284} 
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Translated from the criginal Italian of Engineer Ferdinando Reggiori by Augusta Woodward Bispham. 





Several months ago there appeared in one of our esteemed foreign contemporaries, Le Vie d'Italia, an 
excellent article upon the former Republic-City of Noli, almost unknown to Americans. Its history has much 
in common with that of those other and more noted Italian maritime republics, Pisa, Genoa, Venice and Amalfi. 
Its location on the Genoese Riviera, where, as Naulum of Liguria, in Roman times it did outpost duty, gives it 
interest and accessibility to Americans. Special permission was secured from the Editor of Le Vie d'Italia to 
translate and reprint Signor Reggiori’s article and to use the original photographs and sketches by-Signori 
Reggiori and Ganduglia. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY gratefully acknowledges this courtesy. 


Northern Italy—not a few small 
towns and villages that are un- 
known to the average tourist, but 
whose history and monuments will re- 
ward the traveler who seeks them out 
as richly as some of the more famous 
places. Enclosed within double lines of 
walls lie grim little hamlets, formerly 
proud communes, unruly little re- 
publics or the pleasure resorts of those 
who then were in power. One such is 
Noli, that small maritime republic in 
Liguria, whose history is as interesting 
as that of Venice, Pisa, Amalfi or Genoa. 
The origin of Noli is quite similar to 
that of all the early settlements in 
Liguria. It goes back to rather remote 
times when the Ligurians came over 
from Africa—a rough people who 
sought refuge from the pirates by 
settling in the hills along the Riviera. 
Living in caves and huts they hunted 
and tended their flocks. In the neigh- 
borhood of Manie and S. Giacomo, 
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above Varigotti, one finds even yet 
caves that must have sheltered these 
early settlers. Their huts, quite prob- 
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SKETCH-MAP OF THE FORMER REPUBLIC OF NoOLI. THE 
HEAVY BLACK LINE INDICATES THE EXTENT OF THE 
LITTLE STATE DURING THE XIII-XIVTH CENTURIES. 
THE PROBABLE COURSE OF THE ROMAN AND MEDIAEVAL 
HIGHROAD IS SHOWN BY THE DOTTED LINE. 
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THE ForTRESS OF NOLI, ON CAPE CASTELLO, DOMINATES THE COAST AS FAR AS CAPE NOLI. BETWEEN THE TWO, 
THE CITY OCCUPIES THE SWEEPING AMPHITHEATRE BELOW, PROTECTED BY THE BELT-WALL DESCENDING FROM THE 
FORTRESS. 


ably, were not very different from the 
thatched cabins one finds there to-day. 

Some of these Ligurian tribes allied 
themselves with Rome at the time of 
the Carthaginian wars. Then Rome, 
victorious, rewarded her allies until, 
in the closing years of the Republic, the 
Ligurians were called “Roman citi- 
zens’. About this time some of the 
Sabizii settled between the Capes of 
Noli and Castello, on the ground where 
the Church of S. Paragorio stands to- 
day. This was probably the original 
Naulum. 

Christianity spread quickly among 
the people of Noli. There is the story of 
Noli’s martyr Paragorio, who with 
three companions—Parteo, Partenope, 
and Severino—left his native country 
to enroll in the imperial army of Dio- 
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cletian. In the Tabana Legion they 
found themselves among many other 
Christians. After a battle for refusing 
to make sacrifices to the Gods, they 
were sent to Corsica and beheaded. 
Noli then adopted Paragorio as her 
patron saint and gave his name to the 
Cathedral. 

After the fall of the Western Empire 
Liguria attached herself to Constan- 
tinople, with the result that the bar- 
barians who invaded Italy from all 
sides did not dare attack her. The 
Riviera became a haven for refugees, 
especially for those from Lombardy. 
The clergy of Milan and Pavia went 
to Genoa to escape the cruelties of 
Alboino. In Noli the Bishop of Car- 
thage sought refuge, there he preached 
and on the nearby island of Bergeggi 
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NEW PART OF TOWN. 


died in 505. Later a monastery was 
built on this island. 

In the middle of the VIIth century 
Noli and other places on the coast were 
sacked by Rotari, and formed into the 
Duchy of Liguria. 

Under the Franks they acquired new 
strength and the towns grew. Upon 
the site of an early cemetery they 
erected a basilica, naming it Santo 
Paragorio. At that time this district 
was part of the Province of Savona 
formed by the Marquis of Carretto. 
Later it was again destroyed and 
sacked, but toward the close of the Xth 
century the people of Noli were able to 
rebuild their houses and the Cathedral 
of S. Paragorio. The town prospered 
and became an important seaport. The 
Marquis of Carretto acquired from the 


THREE TOWERS STILL REMAIN OF THE SEVENTY-TWO WHICH ONCE MADE THE CITY BRISTLE. 
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VIEW FROM THE NORTH. 


Emperor, Otto I, Finale, Vado and 
Savona. To keep control of the district 
around Noli a fortress was erected 
in 1004. But the people of Noli did 
not like the Carrettos, and as they 
grew in strength their desire for liberty 
increased. 

Noli’s glory lay upon the sea, so she 
allied herself with Genoa, at that time 
the most powerful of the maritime 
groups in Liguria. Vessels from Noli 
followed those from Genoa. The two 
fleets joined forces in the First Cru- 
sade. They opened the way to what 
was then the greatest source of wealth 
for their merchants. Ligurian galleys 
returned home laden with an odd as- 
sortment of wares. Along with the 
remains of John the Baptist they 
brought an emerald bowl reputed to 
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THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE PorTA SAN GIOVANNI DIs- 
CLOSES CLEARLY THE ARCHAIC ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
TOWN. 
have been used at the Last Supper, also 
gems, gold and many precious objects, 
which the luxury-loving Orientals had 
collected in their palaces and mosques. 
Finally there was brought to Noli a 
crucifix said to have been carved by 
the Evangelist Luke himself. With 
great rejoicing and enthusiasm this was 
placed in the Cathedral. Their efforts 
to gain their freedom were finally 
crowned with success, and in 1181 a 
solemn ceremony was held in the 
Basilica granting the people of Noli 
their freedom from the rule of the 

Carrettos, who retired to Finale. 

Laws were made regulating the 
powers of the public officers, fixing civil 
and commercial rights, etc. The 
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government of the republic was en- 
trusted to two Consuls and in an 
emergency to a podesta (mayor). It 
was obligatory that the latter be a man 
who was not residing in the republic. 
The Consuls, however, were chosen by 
the Grand Council from the residents of 
Noli between the ages of 21 and 60. 
Noli made use of her liberty by ally- 
ing herself definitely with Genoa. At 
that time Genoa had been engaged in a 
ten-year struggle with Pisa for the 
control of the Tyrrhenean Sea and with 
Venice for the control of the East. In 
1202 the people of Noli made a curious 
agreement with Genoa, in which it was 
stipulated that any wood they might 
export would first go to Genoa for a 
safe conduct. This was followed by an 
offensive and defensive alliance—re- 
newable every five years. Noli reserved 
complete autonomy andliberty of action 
in her internal affairs. This treaty pro- 
cured for Noli protection on the seas. 
Genoa likewise helped the republic to 
enlarge its territory. At the expense of 
the land of the Bishop of Savona, 
Sportorno was taken. The Bishop 
excommunicated the people of Noli, 
but upon representations being made 
to the Pope, Gregory IX, another 
episcopal see was granted them, a 
diocese created and the name of “city” 
bestowed upon Noli. These were 
golden days for Genoa and the small 
republic. The feuds between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, between the 
Papacy and the Empire, grew more and 
more sanguinary. After driving the 
Genoese, who were defending the Papal 
cause, upon the rock of Montecristo, 
the Pisan fleet, in company with ships 
from Savona and Finale under the 
command of Giacomo del Carretto, 
blockaded Noli. Some points were 
taken and the city was in danger when 
fifty-two hastily armed galleys ar- 
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rived from Genoa to the rescue. Then 
came the second half of the XIIIth 
century, which was more than ever 
brilliant for the sister republics. 

In 1261 one of their own people, 
Michael Paleologue, being jon the 
throne of Constantinople, the wealth of 
the East was assured to them. In 1284 
Pisa was destroyed as a maritime power, 
and in 1298 at Curzola the Venetian 
fleet was dispersed. After this they 
had an undisputed and leading position 
in the commerce of the Levant. The 
last of the XIIIth century and the 
whole of the XIVth are known as the 
“Golden Period”’ for the republics of 
Genoa and Noli. The map shows the 
latter bounded on the north by Savona 
and on the south by Finale, possessions 
of the Carrettos. The city of Noli, lying 
between Capes Castello and Noli, was 
rectangular in shape. On the top of the 
Cape of Castello the people built a fort, 
topping it with a donjon circular in 
form, from which two walls branched 
out, one to the east, one to the south. 
The first was crowned at intervals with 
strong towers and descended the rocky 
cliff to the sea where it joined the Porta 
Scino. The second, reinforced with 
smaller towers at its weakest points, 
joined the Porta S. Giovani. There 
were probably no walls along the water- 
front, but the houses there were built 
with but few windows and those very 
narrow; the roofs had battlements and 
were fortified with towers ready for 
defense against an enemy attacking 
from the sea. There were other forti- 
fications in the surrounding territory— 
the Castello of Segno, in the mountains, 
as well as those of Varigotti and Cas- 
telfranco, built for defense against 
Finale. The rocky bluffs of Cape Noli, 
the mountainous Malpasso and the 
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THE LOFTIEST OF THE REMAINING TOWERS IS AN IN- 
CREDIBLE STRUCTURE. 
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ELEVATION OF A TYPICAL HOUSE OF THE INNER CITY 
STYLE. 
Cape of Castello made it almost im- 
possible to attack the city successfully. 
The streets were narrow, short and 
ran parallel, crossing each other at right 
angles—there were 
many piazzas or 
squares, though not 
large ones. The 
houses closely re- 
sembled each other. 
On the ground floor 
a portico with arches 
Was supported by 
strong pillars, the 
second floor had large 
triple or quadruple 
windows, while above, 
the servants’ quarters 
had smaller, almost 
dormer-sized_ win- 
dows. Above every- 
thing else, Noli was 
proud of her towers. 
Almost every house 
at least every one 
which had any 
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claim to wealth or distinction—had 
one. Whoever armed a galley acquired 
the right to build himself a tower. 
Seventy-two towers—seventy-two gal- 
leys. Towers of every sort, of every 
shape, of every height, according to the 
individual taste of the builder. 

There were not a few churches, but 
the one above all others dear to the 
hearts of Noli was the old basilica of 
Santo Paragorio. It was there the 
Consuls met, there that war and peace 
were decided upon and all commercial 
and business contracts made. It was in 
Santo Paragorio that the citizens met 
to hear read the orders to exile and of 
punishments. In 1252, when the re- 
mains of Sant’ Eugenio were brought 
here from the island of Bergeggi, he was 
proclaimed the new patron of the city. 
Every year, on the second Sunday in 
July, commemorative services are held. 
Crowds gather, and even those banished 
are then allowed to return for the 
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celebration, which lasts a week. There 
is a procession, when the relics and 
what remains of Sant’ Eugenio are 
carried through the streets. 

The people of Noli were considered 
great ship-builders, and their craft 
were sold in every part of the world. 
History has handed down the story 
that Guiglienzone, a native of Noli, 
built the vessel that was to convey 
Louis IX to the Crusade. Wherever 
the Genoese sailed, there also went the 
ships from Noli. The markets and the 
ports of the Agean, of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, of the Black Sea were 
all visited, and factors represented the 
city in many places. 

The trade of Constantinople passed 
from the Venetians to the Genoese. 
Caffa, on the Black Sea, was founded 
by them. Smyrna and Cyprus con- 
tributed to their wealth, and in 1373 
they took Famagosta, Noli receiving 
her share in recognition of the help she 
had given. This new conquest on the 
eastern Mediterranean became a most 
important center for Noli, which estab- 
lished a colony of merchants there. 

Syria was often visited by the 
Nolitans, and they also brought home 
the produce of Bagdad. Next their at- 
tention was turned to Northern Africa, 
where they bought slaves and sold 
ships. Indeed, they traded and bought 
wherever they went—and they went 
everywhere. It was a queer assort- 
ment they sometimes brought home— 
the relics of a martyr from some tomb in 
Lycia stowed away with stuffs and 
laces from Cos. From Scio, in the 
same ship, would come a _ miracle- 
working image of Christ in a cargo of 
wine and a sort of dentifrice much 
prized by the ladies of the East. Honey 
from Nicaria, grapes from Samos, 
wheat from Negroponte, were all part 
of a flourishing trade which had been 





A TYPICAL WATERFRONT HOUSE. AT THE LEFT, ITS 
FORMER TOWER HAS BEEN CUT DOWN TO CORRE- 
SPONDING HEIGHT. 


wrested, not without trouble, from 
Venice. From distant China and 
Persia were brought silk, wearing ap- 
parel and gold. Cotton came from 
Egypt, and there, as in Syria and 
Armenia, currency from Genoa and 
Noli was in circulation. All this mer- 
chandise was displayed and sold under 
the loggias, whither came merchants 
from France, Germany, Florence and 
Milan to buy. 

It is not impossible that Dante, too, 
was once among the throng arriving in 
Noli, for in the fourth canto of Purga- 
tory he speaks of the difficulties attend- 
ing the descent to Noli. Perhaps in 
1306, while he was the guest of the 
Malespinas in Lunigiana, he visited 
this part of the Riviera; or in 1312, 
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APSIDAL VIEW OF THE FORMER CATHEDRAL OF SAN PARAGORIO, PERHAPS ERECTED IN THE XTH CENTURY ON THE 
SITE OF A XIIITH CENTURY EDIFICE PROBABLY DESTROYED BY THE SARACENS. 


when he was in Genoa for the arrival of 
Henry VII. 

In 1321 the republic was attacked by 
the combined Ghibelline forces of 
Savona, Albenga and Finale under the 
command of Giorgio del Carretto. Aid 
from Genoa not arriving in time the 
fortress was seized and Noli taken and 
sacked. A Doge of Genoa, Simon 
Boccanegro, then came to the rescue, 
retaking both the town and _ the 
fortress. At the close of the century 
these struggles with the Carrettos were 
renewed and continued throughout the 
XVth century, victory alternating 
between Noli and her enemies. The 
number of contestants grew when the 
Visconti of Milan became desirous for a 
seaport. Finally the Carrettos were 
routed and their forts at Castel Govone 
and Finalborgo demolished. 
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In 1462 Antonotto, a native of Noli, 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and dis- 
covered the Cape Verde Islands, going 
as far as the Gulf of Guinea, where he 
died. Strangely enough, these pioneer 
Ligurian seamen, while winning new 
laurels for their homeland, also dealt it 
a death-blow, for by showing the way 
to the far West, the East became de- 
serted. Everyone was attracted to the 
recently discovered New World, so the 
old markets were left without buyers, 
the trade of the republic dwindled and 
Noli gradually faded. 

The XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth 
centuries witnessed miserable internal 
struggles, with brief foreign occupa- 
tions by the French and Spanish, and 
the boundary line of the republic con- 
tracted until the city alone was all that 
remained. Its fleet of galleys was re- 
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placed by the boats of fishermen. 
Even the old Basilica of Santo 
Paragorio was no longer the Cathedral 
when that honor passed to a new 
church, San Pietro. 

The republican form of government 
ended with the French Revolution and 
the people of Noli had to follow the 
fortunes of the rest of Liguria. Along 
the coast Napoleon constructed his 
magnificent Corniche road. The work 
that was necessary at the Capes of 
Noli and Castello demolished much of 
the old fortifications. In 1815 the 
episcopal see was transferred to Sa- 
vona, and in the same year the whole 
of Liguria passed to the House of 
Savoy, later following the fortunes of 
Piedmont. Nothing further disturbed 
the calm of this gray little town except 
the earthquake in 1887, which de- 
stroyed some of the towers and several 
buildings. 

Of its past grandeur, however, much 
still remains that is interesting. Its 
narrow streets appear to one strolling 
through the arcades—so characteristic 
of Liguria—to be dug out of the houses. 
Wherever the hands of the present day 
have worked they have found traces of 
antique construction. There were, as 
already noted, seventy-two towers; but 
today they can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, though traces of the 
vaulted foundations of all still exist. 
Two were very tall—one on the water 
front, the other inland. ‘The latter, 
fairly well preserved, still stands at 
a crossroads, its shape oval to conform 
to the curve of the street. 

Many of the houses though not large 
are of charming proportions and still 
preserve their XIIIth, XIVth and 
XVth century aspect. Two types are 
to be noted: those along the water- 
front so constructed as to be easily 
transformed for defensive purposes, and 





NOLI FROM THE SOUTH. NOTE THE PROTECTING WALL 
LEADING FROM THE CASTLE DOWN THE HILL BEHIND 
THE CITY. 


those situated within the city built with 
wide porticos and loggias and large 
triple windows. The illustrations 
show the characteristics of each. 

Two buildings have recently been 
restored. In style they closely re- 
semble the Gothic of central Italy, as 
seen in the Palazzo San Giorgio in 
Genoa—rather elegant in appearance, 
the lower portions faced with stone of 
different colors carefully cut and placed, 
the upper embellished with terracotta 
decorations. 

Only small portions of the walls are 
still extant—the part that climbs from 
the rear of the town and up the hill to 
the Cape of Castello, where it joins the 
rock on the site of the fort which com- 
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manded the Gulf. In the center of the 
ruins rises the donjon, a circular tower 
entirely of brick. To reach it one has 
to scramble up a path over the remains 
of stone steps that formerly were pro- 
tected by a rampart. Only one gate 
survives—San Giovanni—with its 
single, wide, pointed arch at either end 
of the tunnel-like passage under the 
tower. The growth of the town and 
the destruction caused by time and 
earthquake have completely de- 
stroyed the other gateways. 

There are a number of churches. 
San Michele and Santa Margherita, 
located outside the town on eminences 
which command the sea, are easy of 
access. Built certainly prior to the 
XIth century, they are still interesting. 
In the XIIIth century not far from 
Santa Margherita there was a flourish- 
ing hospice, founded by the Knights of 
Rhodes, who were likewise the founders 
of the church of St. John the Baptist, 
outside the gate of the same name, 
where there is now a collection of 
pictures. The most famous is Santo 
Paragorio, situated in the southern 
part of the town. It has a nave and 
two aisles, divided by massive com- 
pound pillars. The rather high nave 
has a wooden ceiling, the aisles groin 
vaulting. There are three apses and a 
large crypt with small columns. The 
entire edifice is constructed of small 
field stones laid in regular rows in beds 
of mortar. Owing to later changes and 
its proximity to the railroad, the 
facade has almost entirely disappeared. 
The entrance is through a wide door on 
the north side, probably added in the 
XIVth century. This can be con- 
sidered as one of the oldest basilicas 
where the use of roof vaulting was 
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tried. As the first church was de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, the date of the 
present construction can be assigned to 
the Xth century. 

The interior is mysterious and sug- 
gestive, perpetually immersed in a 
sombre penumbra, amid which the 
huge crucifix known as the “Volto 
Santo”’ draws instant attention. It is 
an oriental sculpture, old and vital, 
though not so old as tradition would 
have us believe, and very like its more 
noted companion piece preserved at 
Lucca. The bishop’s throne in carved 
and polychromed wood belonged to the 
first Bishop of Noli, though now it 
bears the escutcheon of a XVth cen- 
tury official. Careful reconstruction 
with the original fragments discovered 
during the recent restoration of the 
edifice has brought back the elaborate 
pulpit to something like its pristine 
beauty. Possibly the most interesting 
feature is a small museum in which the 
pious enthusiasm of a local student, the 
Canon Luigi Descalzi, has gathered a 
number of curious and _ interesting 
fragments. 

Unfortunately, as is the case with 
so many other ancient churches, Santo 
Paragorio has suffered by pillage. The 
French Revolution dispersed not a few 
of its most valued treasures, among them 
the silver casket of Sant’ Eugenio, 
taken from the new cathedral of San 
Pietro, and a beautiful capitulary cross, 
to say nothing of a lovely Gothic 
gilded reliquary dated 1430. Yet not- 
withstanding all this and more, Noli 
preserves, for the few who know her 
and for those others who in time will 
discover her charm, memories infinite, 
worthy still of all admiration and care- 
ful study. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Professor Maiuri, in charge of all archaeological work 
in southern Italy west of Naples, reports that the ex- 
cavations at Cumz have yielded numerous finds of 
remarkable interest, among them a statue of Augustus’ 
nephew Marcellus, a partly nude Neptune holding a 
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Courtesy the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 


On THE Batcony. By Mary Cassar. 
lively dolphin to his left side, and a seated marble figure 
of a woman, possibly Amphitrite, his consort. This 
figure is attributed to the second century. 


The Art News reports from Mantua the erection at 
last of a fine monument to its native son, Virgil, to 
replace the one destroyed in the XIVth century by 
Carlo Malatesta. The new Virgil, high on a marble 
pedestal, is bronze, and the whole monument measures 
seventeen metres from the ground. He stands in his 
toga, the right arm upraised as though in declamation, 
and the figure is the last work of the sculptor Quadrelli, 
who died just before the final casting was done. A 
wide platform forms the base and there are two lateral, 
allegorical groups, symbolizing respectively epic and 
pastoral poetry. These are from the hand of a promis- 
ing young artist of Mantua, Menozzi. 

On the front of the monument are the words ‘A 
Virgilio, la Patria,”’ and around the base run the lines 
from Dante: 

Tu se’ solo colui do cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ha fatto onore. 

The design of the whole was by Luca Beltrami, who 

submitted plans as far back as 1903. 


Friends of Belgium will be glad to learn that the art 
works removed for safe-keeping from the city of Ypres 
in 1915, have now been returned, and at present are on 
exhibition in the Ypres Museum. Since the Armistice 
they have been in the Cinquantenaire Museum in 
Brussels. 


An important memorial exhibition of the paintings 
of the late Mary Cassatt has been held during the 
whole of May in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, by the 
Pennsylvania Museum. Forty large oils and pastels 
occupied the east wing of the Hall, and more than an 
hundred prints in dry-point and aquatint lined the 
approaching corridor. Individual owners and museums 
as well as dealers contributed to make the exhibit one 
of distinction. One private owner, Mrs. Henry O. 
Havemeyer, a lifelong friend of the artist, contributed a 
sketch of her friend in the Bulletin of the Museum, in 
which she observes: 

“If ever there was a true artist, it was Mary Cassatt. 
Always steering toward the highest ideals undaunted 
and unflinching, she kept true to her course through all 
the storms of adverse criticism or raillery and of dis- 
couragement. ‘There are two ways for a painter,’ she 
has often said to me, ‘the broad and easy one or the 
narrow and hard one’. 


“T must make two statements which will probably 
cause surprise. Miss Cassatt was not a pupil of Degas, 
nor did either of them belong to that group of painters 
known as the Impressionists. Unappreciated in that 
highly respectable institution known as the Salon, they 





Courtesy the Pennsylvania Museum, Memorial Hal!, Philadelphia. 


Miss Mary E.LLison. THE FIRST PICTURE 
Miss CASSATT EVER EXHIBITED. 


exhibited with the Impressionists in their modest room 
on the Boulevard, but Degas and Miss Cassatt are not 
to be classified with Manet, Monet, Pissarro and the 
rest. Miss Cassatt did not even meet Degas until she 
had known his works and felt their influence for 
several years.”’ 
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FRANCIS WILLEY KELSEY 
[ Concluded from page 272] 


versity of Michigan which he held 
uninterruptedly until his death. But 
though his teaching was the basis of 
his life’s work, it was a small part of 
the total of his unflagging efforts. Book 
after book came from his fluent pen, 
articles unnumbered were contributed 
to various periodicals, and, as was 
natural, his interest in archaeology 
stimulated him to that remarkable 
activity which has been the delight of 
his friends and the despair of his 
emulators. In 1919 he assumed charge 
of the first of the University of Michi- 
gan expeditions to the Near East. In 
1920 he found time and strength to 
visit France and Belgium for a minute 
survey of the battlefields of Julius 
Caesar and then went to Turkey to 
study ancient manuscripts and investi- 
gate the remains of Roman civilization. 
While engaged on the expedition of 
1924, he discovered the ruins of a 
Christian church in which perhaps Paul 
and Barnabas preached to the men of 
Antioch. At the same time he also 
found the remains of a great triumphal 
arch, a temple of Augustus and a 
beautiful marble bust of the same 
emperor. A year later, on the joint 
expedition of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington, the University 
of Michigan and the University of 
Rochester, he excavated part of the 
temple area of Tanit on the site of 
ancient Carthage, revealing hundreds of 
little urns containing the charred bones 
of children, quite possibly little vic- 
tims who had been “‘passed through the 
fire to Moloch’. This season he spent 
months in the Fayoum, where, as he 
wrote me in February, he was making 
important discoveries tending to push 
back the dawn of civilization beyond 
any dates previously authenticated. 
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Dr. Kelsey was honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1910. He wasa 
member of the American Philological 
Association, American Historical As- 
sociation and other scientific bodies, 
and from 1907 to 1912 was president of 
the Archaeological Institute of America. 
His best known books include editions 
of Caesar, Cicero, Ovid and Xenophon, 
several handbooks of archaeology and 
antiquities written in collaboration with 
Professor Percy Gardner of Oxford, 
volumes in the Humanistic Series of the 
University of Michigan, done in col- 
laboration with Prof. H. A. Sanders, 
and a fine translation of August Mau’s 
Pompeu. His papers on archaeology 
and philological subjects were dis- 
tinguished by their clarity, ease and 
directness, and ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
owes to him several contributions of 
high importance and lucidity. The last 
of these was his remarkable descrip- 
tion of his work at Carthage |Carthage, 
Ancient and Modern. ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY, Vol. XXI, No. 2, 
Feb., 1926|, one of the results of which 
was his election as a foreign corre- 
spondent of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions et des Belles Lettres of Paris. 

Prof. Kelsey is survived by his wife, 
who was Miss Isabelle Badger, by two 
daughters and a son now in the Uni- 
versity law school. 

The long-anticipated excavation of Herculaneum was 
inaugurated by King Victor Emmanuel and Premier 
Mussolini early in May with dedicatory ceremonies. 
The present plan is not to disturb the modern town of 
Resina, built over part of the engulfed city, but to start 
work at the south end of Herculaneum. As the town 
was covered by volcanic mud some thirty feet deep, 
which later hardened into stone, it is considered prob- 
able that such finds as are made—and no one can say 
what or how rich they will be—will be not only com- 
pletely preserved but, because the people had no oppor- 
tunity to return as they did at Pompeii and take away 
many objects, will present a perfect and compre- 
hensive picture of Latin life of the first century of our 
era on a scale hitherto unequalled. 

A new and handsomely printed British quarterly of 


archaeology, Antiquity, edited by O. G. S. Crawford, 
F. S.A., has been received from London. The contents 
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of the first issue include the editor’s own paper on 
Lyonesse, that romantic region between Cornwall and 
the Scilly Islands; ‘‘The Roman Frontier in Britain,”’ 
by R. H. Collingwood; ‘“‘ Stonehenge as an Astronomical 
Instrument,’”’ by A. P. Trotter; ‘‘Some Prehistoric 
Ways,” by R. C. C. Clay; ‘‘ Maori Hill-Forts’”’ of New 
Zealand, by Raymond Firth; and “The Danube 
Thoroughfare and the Beginnings of Civilization in 
Europe,” by B. Gordon Childe. The magazine is 
admirably illustrated and ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
extends its congratulations and best wishes. The 
annual subscription is £1, and subscriptions may be 
sent to the editor, Nursling, Southampton, England. 


The San Antonio Art League of Texas is offering four 
prizes aggregating $7,000 for the best four pictures of 
Texas wild flowers, $2,500 for the best two paintings of 
Texas ranch life and $2,500 for first and second best 
paintings of Texas cotton fields. A fifth award of ten 
hundred-dollar honorable mentions will be made at the 
discretion of the judges to artists in all classes. Par- 
ticulars may be had of the Art League, Witte Memorial 
Museum, San Antonio, Texas. The competition closes 
January 15, 1928. 

James T. Russell, Jr., former Assistant Secretary of 
The Archaeological Society of Washington, and for the 
past two years resident in France, writes ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY that ‘‘through the kindness and liber- 
ality of the Société des Amis du Pays Civraisien I have 
been granted excavating privileges in one of the Chaf- 
faud caves in the township of Civray, fifty kilometres 
south of Poitiers. The station consists of five caves, 
one of which, Le Puits, yielded the first recognized 
Paleolithic art object which has since been admirably 
published by Chauvet. The other four caves are un- 
touched. I have one of great promise in the Grotte 
Intermédiare. My intention is to begin excavating in 
May and continue until the autumn. The terms of the 
lease are one franc and the enrichment of the local 
museum with duplicate specimens—certainly a signal 
expression of scientific feeling and international good- 
will.’’ 

Two important new endowments have been recently 
added to the resources of the Congressional Library of 
Washington in the form of $75,oco apiece from Mr. 
William Evarts Benjamin of New York and the 
Carnegie Foundation. The Carnegie endowment is to 
establish a chair of fine arts; that of Mr. Benjamin, who 
is noted as a collector of books and paintings, is for one 
in American history. Both endowments are intended 
to increase the service and efficiency of the Library 
through interpretation rather than by research or in- 
struction. The new ‘‘chairs’’ are not meant to relieve 
the present Government experts of the Library from 
any of their functions or duties, but will make possible 
the fullest use of what the enormous and rapidly ex- 
panding collections provide. 

The annual summer session of the School of American 
Research at Santa Fe, New Mexico, will open July 5 and 
continue in August. Series of lectures by naturalists, 
ethnologists, historians and art critics will occupy the 
month of July, accompanied by field trips to such 
historic places as Pecos, Santo Domingo, etc. In 
August more extensive trips will be taken, with work of 
amore special nature, including field study, excavatiion, 
historical research, etc. Full particulars may be had 
from the Secretary of the School. 

Press dispatches from Panama in March report the 
discovery in the ruins of the XVIth century church of 
San José and a nearby convent—both in the old city 
sacked and destroyed by Morgan the pirate in 1671— 


of a considerable quantity of ancient jewelry, some of it 
possibly of Inca origin. The hunting party is reported 
to be American, and to have made an agreement with 
the Panamanian Government by which three-fourths 
of the treasures discovered remain the property of the 
finders, the other quarter going to the authorities. It 
is believed the jewels were hastily stripped from the 
sacred images and hidden by a priest, who was later 
killed. The value of the present find is stated as 
about $15,000. 

The Field Museum of Chicago has recently received 
an exceedingly interesting collection of 656 carved 
jades, nearly 500 of which were exhumed from graves of 
the Shang and Chou Dynasties (1783-247 B. C.). The 
collection was brought together by Mr. A. W. Bahr, the 
Shanghai connoisseur, and includes discs, ceremonial 
swords, daggers, spear-heads, rings, tablets and several 
hundred small carvings of exquisite workmanship, 
representing dragons, wild beasts, etc. These latter were 
attached as ornaments to the grave-cloths of the dead. 

The appointment has just been announced of three 
Fellows to the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Greece, for the academic year 1927-28, as 
follows: 

Fellow of the School, Miss Eunice Burr Stebbins, 
A. B., Smith College, 1916, A. M., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1926. 

Fellow of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
Mr. Jotham Johnson, A. B., Princeton, 1926. 

Fellow in the Language, Literature, and History of 
the Ancient Greeks, Mr. Sherman Leroy Wallace, B. A., 
University of Wisconsin, 1924, M. A., Princeton, 1926. 


THE DUC DE LOUBAT 

The death of the Duke of Loubat in Paris was an- 
nounced on March 1, 1927. Joseph Florimond Loubat, 
who received his ducal title from Pope Leo XIII, was 
born in New York City January 31, 1831. He was the 
only child of wealthy parents and spent much of his 
time in Europe, where he was educated, chiefly at 
Heidelberg. 

Loubat early took an interest in anthropology, his- 
tory, and especially archaeology; he also did much 
toward financing scientific enterprises. His principal 
benefaction was the gift of $1,100,000 to Columbia 
University. Other gifts to Columbia included valuable 
books and manuscripts and two prizes to be awarded 
every five years by the University for the best works 
written in English on the history, geography, arche- 
ology, philogy or numismatics of North America. 
Loubat endowed three professorships of American 
Archeology; one at Columbia University, one at the 
University of Berlin, and one at the College de France in 
Paris. He also performed a signal service to American 
archeology in causing to be reproduced in facsimile 
several of the more important Aztec codices. 

G. G. MacC. 


Through an unfortunate oversight, the photographs 
which illustrated the remarkable article on the Par- 
thenon of Nashville in the May issue of this magazine, 
were not credited. They were the work of Professor 
Joseph K. Roberts—now of the University of Virginia, 
but formerly of Vanderbilt University—to whose 
courtesy permission to reproduce them was due. ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY makes grateful acknowledgment of 
its indebtedness to Prof. Roberts, who put a great deal 
of time and much careful photographic work into their 
preparation. 
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GLOSSARY 


Continued from last issue. For explanations, see 

issue of June, 1926.) 

A 

An’ti-um: the modern Anzio, 38 m. from Rome, once 
a powerful Volscian community, on the coast of 
Latium; birthplace of Caligula and Nero, and after 
the Republic, the favored shore resort of the Roman 
elite. 

An’to-ni’nus: (1) Marcus Aurelius (A. D. 121-180), 
noted.Roman emperor and Stoic philosopher; author 
of the Meditations; (2) Antoninus Pius (b. at 
Nemausus (Nimes) Sept. 19, A. D. 86; d. at Lorium, 
near Rome, Mar. 7, 161), one of the wisest and best 
of the Emperors; the adopted son of Hadrian and 
adoptive father of Marcus Aurelius. 

an-trus’ti-on: a thane or vassal-companion of the 
Frank princes in early times. 

An’‘tu: in Eg. myth., a mystic locality now unidentified. 

An’‘tu-i: in En. hist., the name of a now unidentified 
district. 

An’‘tum: in Bab. myth., the wife or consort of the sky 
deity, Anu. 

A’nu: (1) in Assyr. and Bab. myth.,,the supreme god 
of the upper triad and lord of the heavens, his com- 
panions (q. v.) being Elu or Bel (Earth) and Hea or 
Ea (Hades); (2) a variant form of the name of the 
earliest dwellers along the Nile, sometimes thought to 
have been the Biblical Annamim; (3) the Tibeto- 
Burmese people and language forming a part of the 
Indo-Chinese group. 

A’nuega: one of the royal scribes and priests of Ptah at 
Memphis during the XIXth Dynasty. 

A’nub: a priestess ‘of Amen and wife of the chief butler 
Aia. 

A-nu’bis: in Eg. myth., the principal god of the dead, 
called the ‘‘Son of the Cow”’ or of Nephthys, and 
depicted as a jackal seated upon an open tomb, or 
as a jackal-headed man; the guardian of mummies, 
charged with driving away all evil spirits from the 
body. 

A=-nu’kit: in Eg. myth., a goddess of Libya whose cult 
was strongest at Philae. 

A-nu’nit: in Bab. myth., the star representing Ishtar, 
daughter of the moon-god Sin. 

A’nu-ra-dha-pu’ra: the ruined ancient capital of 
Ceylon, noted for its remains of dagobas, palaces, 
tanks, statues, etc. 

A-nur’ta: the ancient Eg. name of the (Syrian) river 
Orontes. 

A’o: in Assyr. myth., the serpent god of wisdom. 

Aoi’fe: (1) in Celt. myth., a maiden warrior of Skye; 
(2) in the poem of ‘The Fate of the Children of 
Lir’’, Lir’s wife, who jealously changed her step- 
children into four white swans. [Pron., Ay'fay] 

A-o’ni-an: (1) Boeotian, hence, Greek; (2) the Nine 
Muses, sometimes called ‘“‘the A. Maids’; (3) the 
spring or fountain of Aganippe on Mt. Helicon, 
sacred to the Muses.—A. Mount: Mt. Helicon. 

ap: the anc. Eg. term for either pyramid or tomb. 

a’pa: (Eg. =fly) an Eg. amulet or charm wrought as a 
flying scarab, frequently in blue porcelain, and at- 
tached to mummy coverings; in XIIIth Dynasty 
times the apa and scarab rings are first found on the 
little fingers of mummies. 

a” pa=-da’na: in anc. Pers. archit., the main hall of a 
palace. 
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A’pam Na-pat’: in Pers. myth., the rain-god, or god of 
streams. 

A” pa-o’sha: the drought demon of Pers. myth. 

A’pas: in Hindu myth., the waters as a form of deity. 

Ap’a-tu’ri=-a: among the anc. Ionians and Athenians, 
the yearly festival and sacrifices during which young 
men were received into full adult membership in their 
respective clans. 

A-=pel’les: a Gr. painter of the IVth century, B. C., 
perhaps the most noted artist of antiquity. 

A=pel'li-con: a famous book collector and Athenian 
citizen who bought the library of Neleus of Skepsis 
containing the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
filled in the lacune and issued a new though faulty 
edition of both writers; when he died, B. C. 84, 
Sulla took the library to Rome. 

a=pe’na: in classic Gr. times, a chariot with either four 
or two wheels, sometimes having a cover with side- 
windows, and occasionally used for racing. 

A’pe=pi: (1) A. Ist, a little-known king of the Hyksos 
Dynasty in anc. Egypt; (2) A. IId, the Hyksos king 
during whose reign Joseph is believed to have entered 
Egypt; he began the religious war which ended in the 
downfall of his Dynasty and the restoration of the 
older lines; (3) in Eg. myth., the gigantic serpent who 
daily led an army of demons to combat against the 
sun and was daily defeated. 

A’pet: in Eg. myth., the goddess of maternity, depicted 
as an erect hippopotamus with long, pendant 
breasts. 

Aph‘a-reus: a [Vth century, B. C., poet and orator of 
Athens. 

A’phe-ru: one of the names of Anubis (q. v.), meaning 
*‘Guide of the Roads”’. 

Aph’ro=di’te: in Gr. myth., the goddess of beauty, 
love and fruitfulness, and in some instances also of 
war, the sea and the nether world; she was of 
Semitic origin and the counterpart of Ishtar and 
Venus. 

A’pi=a: the name of a Scythian deity whose Gr. 
counterpart was Tellus. 

A-pi’cian: connected with Apicius, and so, epicurean. 

A-pi’cius: any one of three noted Ro. epicures, the 
second of whom, M. Gavius A., was the author of 
De Re Coquinaria (a cookbook) and inventor of 
fancy sauces and cakes. 





The words below all appear in articles or book re- 
views contained in this issue. Each archaeological 
term will appear later in its proper alphabetical position, 
fully defined and accented. 
dagoba: a dome-shaped monument peculiar to 
Buddhist countries, especially to Ceylon, containing 
or built around sacred relics, and erected upon a 
lofty stylobate or on a mound. 
edulcorate: to sweeten; make appealing or pleasant. 
grisailles: grey, or semi-opaque; especially used of 
glass; not colored, but not transparent; translucent. 

hagiography: sacred writings; sometimes, the lives of 
the saints. 

phylactery: an amulet or charm for personal adorn- 
ment or magic purposes; among the Jews of Bible 
times, a broad ribbon or strip of parchment covered 
with Scripture quotations, enclosed in a black case to 
which cords were attached for fastening it to the left 
arm or the forehead. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Jerome Carcopino. Etudes Remaines. La 
Basilique Pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure. 
Pp. 414, 24 plates, 1 map. L'Artisan du 
Livre, Paris, 1927. 

Every tourist who is interested in the 
ancient world and in ancient art while in Rome 
should not fail to visit one of the most interest- 
ing and one of the most mysterious monu- 
ments of early imperial days: the recently dis- 
covered, so-called ‘basilica’? of the Porta 
Maggiore. A long corridor led once to the 
beautiful underground building (now it is a 
modern easy staircase). From an elegant 
anteroom the visitor penetrates into the main 
room, lighted by a narrow light-well. One is 
impressed at once by the massive structure and 
by the beauty of its stucco decoration: the 
heavy pillars, the deep, narrow nave and aisles, 
the mysterious apse with the great picture 
which covers its semi-circular half-cupola, and 
the wealth and variety of the stucco pictures 
which cover walls, pillars and vaults. It is 
an overwhelming impression indeed. ‘The 
first thought of every visitor who tries to under- 
stand the building is of course: it is a church, a 
place for prayer and meditation, maybe a 
Christian church. However, as soon as he 
looks more attentively at the decorations he 
realizes that it has nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity. It is pagan in all its details and it is 
easy to recognize in the pictures many familiar 
myths and scenes of the life of gods and heroes. 

As soon as the basilica was discovered 
scholars began to study it closely and many and 
various opinions were expressed regarding the 
scope of the building and the meaning of its 
beautiful, often first-class, decoration: land- 
scapes, portraits, reproduction of statues, of 
sacrificial tables and vases, of various mytho- 
logical, ritual and genre compositions. The 
majority of the scholars—the first was Prof. F. 
Cumont, the well known historian of ancient 
religions—were unanimous in pointing out 
that the building was either a temple, or a 
grave, or a grave-temple of a mystic sect of the 
first century A. D. But of which? The first 
century was full of mystic sects, both Greek and 
Oriental. Never before were the Eleusinian, 
the Orphic, the Pythagorean mysteries on one 
hand and the Oriental newcomers—the Egyp- 
tian, Asia Minor, Thracian, Iranian and 
Syrian—as powerful as they were in this post- 
revolutionary period. In his book Mr. 
Carcopino gives for the first time not only a 


full and minute description of the monument 
and of its decoration, but also a careful survey 
and criticism of all the suggested explanations, 
with an exhaustive analysis of the monument 
in the light of all the information on the mystic 
religions which we possess. His book is a 
masterpiece. It reads like a novel, so perfect 
is its style and its composition. And it gives an 
acute, methodically faultless analysis of the 
structure: its architecture, topography, decora- 
tion, history and: the relation of all these 
details to the main problem—the destination 
and the scope of the building. His conclusion 
is that it was a private temple built by T. 
Statilius Taurus, a contemporary of the 
Emperor Claudius, in his horti, shortly before 
his violent death, for the use of a small group 
of Pythagoreans of whom he was one. Every 
evening the little community attended a daily 
mass (a libatioh, a meal in common, reading of 
the sacred books, sermon) until the wrath of 
Claudius fell heavily on the owner, the little 
community was dispersed and the building 
robbed of its furniture and consigned to 
oblivion. I must confess that the theory of 





A New Camera for 
Archaelogical 
Records 


Detailed pictorial memoranda at 
negligible cost are now made pos- 
sible by the new Ansco Memo 
Camera, permitting 50 separate 
pictures with one 50-cent daylight- 
loading cartridge of motion-picture 
film. Paper prints actual size in 
strip form, or enlarged to 3 x + by 
special rapid equipment. Special 
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Carcopino, which is the amplification of the 
ideas first expressed by Cumont, is very at- 
tractive and will remain common opinion, 
perhaps forever, perhaps until another more 
attractive and as ably stated and defended sug- 
gestion takes its place. However, regardless of 
the future of Carcopino’s theory, the book in 
itself is such a mine of information and so 
brilliant a product of historical acumen that it 
will remain for a long time in the hands of both 
scholars and enlightened tourists. 
M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 

Our Early Ancestors. An Introductory Study 
of the Mesolithic, Neolithic, and Copper Age 
Cultures in Europe and Adjacent Regions. By 
M.C. Burkitt. 243 pp., 30 plates. Cambridge 
University Press, 1926. 

Our knowledge of the Old Stone Age, espec- 
ially that portion of it known as the Palae- 
olithic, is now fairly well crystallized and forms 
a safe basis on which to build a superstructure 
linking prehistory and proto-history. The 
volume begins with that period which was once 
known as the hiatus—a period bridging the gap 
between the Magdalenian with its reindeer 
fauna and realistic cave art, and the culture 
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known as Neolithic. This supposed hiatus has 
vanished before our advancing and cumulative 
knowledge and in_its place we now have the 
Mesolithic Period. Measured by Palaeolithic 
standards, the Mesolithic covers a relatively 
short space of time. Regionally it is repre- 
sented by cultures differing slightly in fact as 
well asin name. The Azilian of Piette with its 
painted pebbles and flat harpoons of staghorn; 
the Tardenoisian of De Mortillet with its 
microliths; the Asturian of Count de la Vega 
del Sella; and the Maglemosean of Sarauw all 
go to make up the Mesolithic complex. And in 
recent years there is a tendency to detach the 
first or lowest rung of the Neolithic ladder and 
add it to the Mesolithic; I refer to the epoch of 
the shell heaps in Denmark and its equivalent, 
the Campignian, in France. 

“Neolithic Civilization’? comes in for the 
lion’s share of space. A chapter is devoted to 
Neolithic typology, made all the more valuable 
by a well-selected series of plates. Chapter 
VII is given over to “A Brief Sketch of Eng- 
land in Mesolithic, Neolithic, and Earliest 
Metal Age Times’’; while the last three chap- 
ters out of a total of ten treat of ‘“‘ The Mediter- 
ranean Area and the Copper Age’’, “ Pre- 
liminary Notes on the Bronze Age Cultures” 
(not envisaged in the title of the book), and 
“Art”’. 

The author is taken to task by no less an 
authority than Sir Arthur Keith for making no 
attempt to fix in years the duration of the 
cultural epochs covered. The serious student 
of prehistory will not be disturbed by the 
omission; the general reader, however, is glad 
to have such details even though they have to 
be in the nature of the case only approximations 
or enlightened guesses. A fairly long and care- 
fully selected list of references is added at the 
end of each chapter, enabling the student to 
delve deeper into the mines of information now 
at his disposal. The present volume is not the 
first from Burkitt’s pen and we hope it is not 
to be the last. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


The Art in Painting. By Albert C. Barnes. 
Pp. 530. 106 illustrations. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York, 1926. $6. 

Here is a book which ought to be read by all 
who seek an understanding and appreciation 
of paintings. Especially should it be read by 
every teacher who deals with the subject. It 
is based on a sound knowledge of what apprecia- 
tion of art is. The author never deviates from 
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the essential aesthetic qualities and the mental 
processes of enjoying them, except in his 
chapter of attack on other writers. 

Mr Barnes takes as his starting point the 
human feelings involved in the enjoyment of 
art, and goes on to the art elements which 
cause them. The first quarter of the volume 
comprises a clear explanation of the feelings 
(the aesthetic experience) and the causes (the 
excellent elements in painting). The author’s 
aesthetic theory is orthodox enough, derived 
from a study of modern psychology and so 
assimilated in his own experience that the 
writing has the force of original observation. 
If the novice should find the book at first 
difficult to read, it is only because in practical 
life he is unfamiliar with the ideas which are of 
first importance in the viewpoint of art. 

The book continues with the application of 
its principles to the work of painters from 
Cimabue to the young radical of today. The 
old gods still reign—Giotto, Giorgione, Rem- 
brandt and the others, with the modern ad- 
dition of Cézanne and Renoir. Sympathy is 
throughout directed toward those who main- 
tain original expression to the end, who keep 
in the van of the younger generation no matter 
if they live to be ninety. The reader need not 
accept all the judgments of the author, for the 
very theory of the book leaves room for vast 
differences of opinion. The vision of the 
novice will differ from that of the connoisseur, 
and even connoisseurs will differ one from 
another according to their personal back- 
grounds and varying types of mind. Excel- 
lence Dr. Barnes can analyze; but, he admits, 
‘““quality’—that super-excellence of great 
art—defies analysis. 

The only astonishing thing in the book is the 
dogmatic tone adopted by the author against 
his own doctrine of individual variation of 
vision. As the world looks different to several 
artists, and to each is allowed a wide range of 
validity, so art must look different to several 
critics and a similar range of validity should be 
accorded to them. Yet Dr. Barnes attacks 
with a sneer every writer who sees art at an 
angle different from his own. ‘The vast 
majority of critics write chiefly of subject 
matter or attempt to express their own 
responses in poetic imagery because such 
writing may be understood by a reader who 
cannot recall the appearance of pictures he has 
seen, let alone the pictures he has not seen. 
The teaching of such writing is indirect, but it 
has its use. Dr. Barnes avoids it and strikes 
boldly at essentials, the visible aspects of 
painting; but he is blind and unreasonable in 
his attack on other writers. 

ROSSITER HOWARD. 








